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“Your Rugged Constitution” 


will appear serially in Junior Scholastic next year, starting 
with the first issue in September. By special arrangement 
with Stanford University Press and the authors, Bruce and 
Esther Findlay, Junior Scholastic will publish—in every issue 
selections from this widely acclaimed text on the United 
States Constitution. Every pupil-subscriber to Junior Scho- 
S. Consti 
delightfully illustrated units. We 
suggest that you read the following review of the book by 


Dr. Howard L. Hurwitz, book editor of Scholastic Teacher 


lastic will have his own study material on the | 


tution in short, weekly 


Your Rugged Constitution, by Bruce A. and Esther B. 
Findlay. Mlustrations by Richard Dawson. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, California. 251 pp., $3. 


Since the study of the Constitution of the United States is 
required in most school sy stems, teac hers are well aware ot 
the difficulty of bringing our living Constitution to life in 
the classroom. We are offered first aid in this deftly illus- 
trated commentary on the Constitution. Each section from 
the Preamble through the 21st Amendment is presented in 
urge, clear type; and on the facing page there are sprightly 
lrawings with down-to-earth explanations of the legal lan- 
guage characteristic of much of the Constitution. The gay 
illustrations, besides serving admirably as attention-catchers 
for younger students, are rich in meaning and provide ex- 


ellent motivation for the study of the Constitution, article 
, 


by article, section by section 


An effective and novel device for underlining the meaning 
4 the most significant parts of the Constitution in terms of 


what that document asks of us as citizens and what we 


get in return is the “You Cive You Get ummaries that 


appear throughout the book. For example, in relation to 


Article | Section 1 


granted ( 


1 
pertaining to the legislative powers 


ngress 


Authority to the ¢ 
| 


You give: (a 


nake 


ongress alone to 


aws for the nation; (b) instructions 
that there shall always be two separate 
livisions in the Congress 


TO PAY THE DEBTS nian 
| 


Seis 


AND PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


AND GENERAL WELFARE OF THE UNITED STATES 


You get: (a) Laws which have been carefully thought 
out by Congressmen elected to represent 
you; (b) control of your Congressmen, since 
you vote them into office and can vote them 
out again; (c) two divisions of Congress 
which serve as a check on each other. 


Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





Good Neighbor Folklore 


A New Series 
Folkt 


I 


For Social Studies AND English Classes 
Folklore 


leals with the 


But because it 
of life, 


Folklore can 


5 
s Substitute for history 


s never 


vwliefs, and his way 
} 


rdinary man, his 


t makes a valuable supplement to fhustory 


ar Meplember through May inelusiy 
. om, 1 
yeat ingle copy (current schoo! year 


Comtents 


make dramatic events and periods of the past real and vivid 


for tl 


ve students. For this reason, folklore stories are wel 


comed by the social studies teacher 
Folklore stories make good reading. This high reading 
appeal, coupled with study of character and story forms, 
provides stimulating material for English class. Teachers 
ng Junior Scholastic’s U. S. folklore series this year report 
t is unparalleled as a reading incentive 
Because folklore is suitable for two classes, it helps stu 


dents correlate their school studies. 





This is the TEACHER EDITION of Junior 
Scholastic. The Weekly Lesson Plan appears 
on pages 6-T and 7-1. The edition which 
students receive is found between pages 
4-T and 5-T. 
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Major Articles on Other Lands 


Human 
Ecology 


Maps 
and 
Photos 


Our weekly theme articles are de- 
signed in terms of modern, developing 
concepts of geography. Geographers of 
today look upon their field as human 
ecology, namely the study of the rela- 
tionship between man’s tite and his nat- 
ural environment. 

This human-use approach to geogra- 
phy makes our theme articles doubly 
useful in the classroom. (1) The theme 
articles stand by themselves as lively, 
up-to-date articles on other lands. (2) 
The human-use approach helps you 
correlate the article with various areas 
studied in your text. The concepts de- 
veloped in the theme articles provide 
the basis for constructive comparison of 
the region you may be studying and 
the region we are describing. 


How do we select the countries to be 
covered in the year’s schedule of theme 
articles? 

The countries are significant areas, 
selected on a world-wide basis. Many 
of them are news-makers or about to 
become news-makers. 

In any case, the current affairs aspect 
of each country is carefully developed. 
The relationship between current af- 
fairs and the country’s resources, geog- 
raphy, and location are brought out. 
These articles provide valuable back- 
ground for understanding the news. 
(See theme article on Malaya, page 10.) 


Current affairs have their roots in his- 
tory. The details of history necessary 
to clear understanding of present-day 
events are sketched in the theme arti- 
cles. In this way the country’s position 
in the past and present is clearly estab- 
lished for the young reader. 


Illustrations for the theme articles 
are just as up-to-date as the articles 
themselves. Photographs are among the 
most recent taken. Maps are drawn 
especially for Junior Scholastic to sup- 
plement each article and underline its 
concepts. (See cover map.) 


Junior Scholastic presents 
significant social material 


FORCEFULLY + 


CLEARLY 
INTERESTINGLY 


1951-1952 
Theme 
Articles 


World 
Friendship 
Series 


Clear, 
Lively 
Writing 


This tentative, spring listing will form 
the basis of next year's theme article 
schedule. Changes in world affairs may 
dictate some substitutions during the 
summer. Eight of these articles will be 
special film-text articles (indicated by *), 
based on 16 mm sound motion pictures 
of “The Earth and Its Peoples” series, 
distributed by United World Films. 
(See page 5-T for explanation of the 
new teaching technique of motion pic 
tures and related printed material.) 


IN EUROPE 

Yugoslavia, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Mediterranean Passages (Gibraltar, 
Suez, Dardanelles), the Pyrenees, 
Sweden*, Norway, Iceland, the Nether- 
lands*, Corsica and Sardinia, Switzer- 
land*. 


IN ASIA 
Japan*, Burma, Afghanistan, the Philip- 
pines, Pakistan. 


IN AFRICA 


Union of 
Ethiopia. 


South Africa®, Morocco, 


IN THE AMERICAS 


Mexico, Canada*, Greenland, Panama 
and the Panama Canal, Bolivia, the 
Guianas, Curacao and Trinidad, Indus- 
trial Lake Port (Buffalo) *. 


PLUS 
Australia*®, Antarctica. 


The comprehensive picture drawn by 
the theme articles helps your pupils to 
develop a better understanding of other 
lands. To increase this understanding, 
Junior Scholastic is continuing its popu- 
lar World Friendship Series. Reporters 
for Junior Scholastic are interviewing 
boys and girls in lands to be covered in 
the theme articles. These interviews 
give a detailed, personalized account of 
life in other countries. (See page 8.) 


All articles in Junior Scholastic are 
written in terms the young reader can 
easily understand. Sentences are short 
and compact. Style is lively and fast- 
moving. Articles are never written 
down, but written at the level of the 
reader. Type is easy to read in large 
10 point. Hard words are defined in the 
Starred Words section. (Page 15, this 
issue. ) 
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News and Other Features 


News Roundup 


United States news, interesting stories about our good 
neighbors in Latin America and Canada. about the United 
Nations, about resources and new scientific developments— 
this is the kind of news coverage you'll find in Junior Scho- 
lastic’s weekly News Roundup. (See page 3.) 

Each week Junior Scholastic presents three pages of world 
news explained in terms the young reader can readily com 
prehend. Necessary background materia) for understanding 
of what is going on in Korea, Communist China, Cermany, 
Yugoslavia, and other complex world situations is included 


Late news is teletyped just before press time 


Quizzes on Junior Scholastic materials 


Each issue contains objective quizzes based on the major 
These include a 
page 19) and a Quick 
Quiz—ten short questions in the Teacher Edition 


articles in that week's Junior Scholastic 
two-thirds page Citizenship Quiz 


Toward the end of each semester, Junior Scholastic pre- 


sents a special four-page semester review quiz 


And Many Other Features 


Junior Scholastic brings you short stories carefully chosen 
for young readers (page 6). It brings you plays which are 
royalty-free to classes having group subscriptions to Junior 
Scholastic. Teachers entering a school-year order for 10 or 
more copies will receive a collection of “Plays for Holidays 
and other Occasions.” Further details are below. 

The weekly Words to the Wise page provides material for 
spelling and vocabulary development (page 15). Contribu- 
tors’ columns stimulate pupil interest in creative writing 
(page 15) and photography (page 18), and make pupils 
realize that Junior Scholastic is their magazine. Right This 
Way (page 14) helps pupils solve many of their social prob- 
lems. The bi-weekly stamp column holds the interest of 
stamp collectors and teaches history at the same time. 

Health and nutrition tips (page 17) appear in each issue 
The weekly crossword puzzle (page 21) is especially writ- 
ten for readers of Junior Scholastic 

Seasonal features, sports (page 16), jokes (page 19), movie 
reviews (page 14) are some other interest-catchers in Junior 
Scholastic. 





For Your Classroom 
Collection of U. S. Folklore Stories 


As part of your next years subscrip 
tian to Junior Scholastic vou will re 
ceive a collection of the pop 
ular t folklore stories which are 

running im the magazine this vear 
These stories have high reading appe al 
" both 
classes. The stories will be 


the October 17 Teacher Edition of Junior Scholastic 


English and social studies 


lelivered automatically with 


Plays for Holidays and Other Occasions 


} Finding appropriate 


sentation by y unger pup 
lem which plagues schon 
er. To meet the me 
erials, Junior Sch 


‘ 32 pare coll 


Folklore Wall Map 


A large lored 


all teach 


wall map will be sent upon 
enter orders for 10 or more classroom 


request to 
vers who 
pies of Junwr Scholastic 

Many of you received this American Folklore and Legends 


wall map this year. Your reports on the power of the map 


in stimulating pupil reading interest have prompted us to 
offer the map again next year 

This colored map is on strong white paper. Every one 
of its 151 figures is easily recognizable from a distance 
The actual size of the map is 24%” x 35%”—ideal for the 
classroom wall 


lo get the map, write “Send map” in the margin of the 


(Continued on page 5-T) 





TO ORDER JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC... 


Please use one of these cards to order 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC for next term or 
school year, and pass the second card 
to another teacher. By marking the 
order ‘tentative’ you have the privilege 
of revising the quantity within three 
weeks after receiving the first issue 
in September. 


If an extra copy of this special ‘‘pro- 
gram announcement” issue of JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC reaches you, we respect- 
fully ask that you relay it to one of your 
colleagues who may not be subscribing 
to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 
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Wide World photos 


Gen. Ridgway Gen. Van Fleet 


MacArthur Back in U.S.; 
Ridgway Takes His Place 


In Korea, United Nations forces 
are crawling slowly forward. As we 
go to press, they are 15 miles north 
of the 38th Parallel 

U.N. ground forces are now led 
by U.S. Lieutenant-General James 
A. Van Fleet. He replaces Lieu- 
tenant-General Matthew B. Ridg 
way, who has become Supreme Al- 
lied the Far East 
General Ridgway’s headquarters are 
in Tokyo, Japan 

General Ridgway is 
General 


Commander in 


the 
Douglas Mac 
relieved ot his 
President Truman 
See last week's Junior Scholastic 
General MacArthur has 
to the U.S. with his wife 
year-old son, Arthur. The 
had not been in the U.S 
Arthur, who was born in the Philip- 
had never been in the U.S 
MacArthur given a 
big send-off by the Japanese. He was 
San 
As we went to press the 


taking 
place of 
Arthur 

command by 


who was 


returned 
and 13 
general 


on 
since 1937 


pines 
General was 


welcomed with a parade in 
Francisco 
general was about to address Con- 
Friday, April 
20. a big parade was scheduled for 
him in New York City 

the argument 
the country about 
whether or not General MacArthur 
should relieved of his 
command 


gress. The next day 


Meanwhile con 


tinued across 


have been 
President Truman made a radio- 
television address. Fle said, “The 
U.S. is trying to prevent a world 
war—not start General Mac- 
Arthur did not agree with U.5. 
policy.” The President said he re- 
lieved General MacArthur to make 
clear what the U.S. stands for 
“General MacArthur is one of our 


one 


greatest military commanders,” he 
said. “But the cause of world peace 
is more important than any indi- 
vidual.” 

Supporters of the general say he 
was right. They say we should at- 
tack Communist China. They accuse 
President Truman and his support 
ers of being too soft with the Com- 
munists 


U.N. Sends Teams of Experts 
To Help Develop EI Salvador 


The United Nations will 
begin a pioneer experiment in El 
Salvador to help 100,000 needy per- 
sons 

Many teams of U.N. experts will 
be sent to El] Salvador to fight 
disease, improve crops, teach hy- 
giene, road building, medicine 

The experiment marks the first 
time U.N. experts of all these kinds 
will work in one area at the same 
time. They will work in a farming 
region of central E] Salvador 

If their work is successful, simi- 
lar projects will be started in other 
underdeveloped parts of El Salva 
dor and in other lands 


soon 


Remains of U.S.S. Monitor 
Found off North Carolina 


A U.S. Navy patrol has found 
what is believed to be the remains 
of the U.S.S. Monitor, one of the 
world’s first iron-clad warships. 

The remains of a warship were 
first found in 1947 off Cape Hatteras, 
N.C. Recently they were measured 
and found to be the same size as the 
Monitor 

During the War Between the 
States, the Monitor was a Union 
warship that fought the Merrimac, 
a Confederate iron-clad warship 
The battle, off Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, lasted four hours. Neither 
ship was able to sink the other. 

But the battle was important in 
naval history because it showed the 
value of vessels. Nations 
began to build iron-clad warships. 

The Monitor, 172 feet long and 
42 feet wide, had a low, flat deck. 
In the center was a high revolving 
turret with two large guns 


armored 


The Navy does not plan to raise 
the Monitor's remains 





SPRING MEANS BASEBALL—EV 


~ weore 


EN IN KOREA 


~ 


As the baseball season started in U. S., S/Sgt. James W. Black of Chicago, 
Ill., began teaching his young friend Kim to get his glove up and keep his 


fingers out of the way. 


Sgt. Black is a member of the Fifth Air Force. 
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1950 U.S. Census Shows 
Big Population Changes 


Last spring the United States took 
a count of its population. Such a 
count is called a census. The census 
takers gathered a lot of information 
about our population. Now, after 
nonths of work in adding up census 


figures, some of the results have been 


announced 
For 
than doubled its size during the past 


one thing, the U. S. has more 


W years. In 1900 our population was 
more than 76 mi it is 
about 152 million. 

As the 
regions of grown 
1900. Regions that were well 
settled at that time have grown the 
In 1900 the Far West was thin 
ly settled. In 3 years its population 


Tk xlay 


hon 


map below shows, all 


our country have 


since 
east 


has shot up in the biggest gain made 
by ary region 
Arnericans have been on the move 


World War Il 


were built in 


During many new 
the West 
People from other parts of the coun 


to take liked 


and stayed 


factories 


try moved there 
the West 


Americans have been moving to 


jobs 


the city, too. They have been leav 


wt farm (rural) areas for city and 


town (urban) areas, as the chart be 
low shows 

The 
how hav e more 


an ! 


people 


census ain shu 


that 
old people (65 years 
More 


about 


ms we 
before 
In 1900 
half the population 14 years old and 
der marned 
s about two thirds 


wer) than ever 


are married 
were Today's figure 
The 1950 census 
first time 
history there are more 


shows that for the in our 


women than 


men (100 women to 98 men). 


INCREASE | 900-1950: 
[J Up te 100%, 
GE 100%, 200%, BR Over 200%, 


Map shows hew population has grown In regions of the U. 8. Chart shows Americans are moving from farm areas to city. ( 


In 1870 the percentage of young 
people (5 through 17 years old) in 
school was 57 per cent; in 1900 it was 
72 per cent; in 1950 it was 82 per 
cent. The all-time high percentage 
was 56 per cent in 1940. 

What facts of U. S. history can 
you think of to explain the 
changes shown in the census fig- 
ures? What part did westward 
movements, modern medicine, 
wars, prosperous times and de- 
pressions, and immigration play 
in changing our population? 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Has 
Slum-Clearing Project 


One of the largest’ housing and 
slum clearing programs ever planned 
in the U. S. will soon be under way 
in Pittsburgh, Pa 

Downtown Pittsburgh is shaped 
like a triangle. It is bordered on two 
sides by the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers as they flow together 
to form the Ohio. This area is called 
the Golden Triangle because of the 
big industry headquarters there— 
steel, coal, aluminum, banking. 

The Golden Triangle is being im- 
proved, with skyscrapers and parks 
replacing run-down districts. This 
new will be called 
In days 
the area was a gateway to the west 


development 
Cateway Center pioneer 
Settlers began their westward jour 
neys by raft and wagon down the 
Ohio Valley 

Close behind the Golden Triangle 
the Hill District, one of the 
largest slum areas in the U. S. In 
this district 100 acres of slums will 
be cleared away. Then there will be 
room for thousands of modern houses. 


lies 


NEWS ROUNDU 


Free Press, Not Sweets, 
Is Chile’s Choice 


Which can a nation best do with- 
out—sweets or a free press? 

Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, presi- 
dent of Chile, says his nation can do 
without sugar but not without a free 
press. 

Chile is short of sugar. Recently 
some government officials wanted to 
buy sugar from other nations—with 
money set aside for buying news- 
print. Newsprint is the paper on 
which newspapers are printed. 

“No, first buy newsprint,” said the 
president. “Newspapers are more im- 
portant than sugar.” 

He pointed out that 80 per cent 
of Chile’s newspapers criticize him 
and his policies. And that's all the 
more reason, he went on, why his 
government must keep the press of 
Chile supplied with newsprint. 


Australians Tear UP 
Roads to Get Wool 


Australians are tearing up some of 
their roads—to sell wool. 

The roads are in South Australia 
There, sweepings (leftovers) have 
been used for surfacing roads 

Wool prices have shot to an all- 
time high the world over. Wool is 
man’s longest-wearing, warmest nat- 
ural fiber. Today many nations need 
wool for their armies 

Demand for wool is so great even 
the poorest quality wool brings a 
good price. So some Australians are 
selling wool from their roads. Aus 
tralia produces and exports more 
wool than any other country. 
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Besron Journal phet 


Anna attends Freedom Township School. 


Rumanian Girl Enjoys 
New Life in Freedom 


‘I'm happy to be living in Free 
dom,” says Anna Graber, 14—and she 
means that in more ways than one. 

First, she recently moved to her 
father’s farm in the town of Free- 
dom, Ohio. Second, Anna is happy 
to be out of Communist Rumania— 
one of Russia’s captive nations—and 
in a country of freedom 

Anna’s father came to the United 
States from Rumania before World 
War II. Mr. Graber left Anna in the 
care of relatives while he settled in 
Ohio. He found a job and made 
plans to bring Anna to Freedom. 

When World War II broke out in 
1939, Mr. Graber couldn't arrange 
Anna’s trip to the U. S. After the war 
ended he again tried 


RUSSIANS TOOK HER AUNT 


One day about two years ago Rus- 
sian soldiers crashed into the home 
of Anna’s relatives. They took Anna’s 


17-year-old aunt to a forced 


away 
labor camp 

“The Russians take many men and 
women over 18 to those camps,” 
Anna recently explained. “My aunt 
wasn't that old, but the Russians 
took her We never saw h T again.” 

Soon after, Mr found a 
way to slip Anna out of Rumania. 
How he did so is a secret 


Graber 


Today Anna is a pupil in the sixth 
grade of Freedom Township School. 
When she arrived in the U. S. in 1950 
she could not speak a word of Eng 
lish. Her teacher, Mrs. Gladys Rug- 
gles, says Anna is now an A-pupil 

“Anna does all her studying in 
school hours,” explains Richard 
Kirker, superintendent of the school. 
“She doesn’t have time to study at 
home because she keeps house for 
her father and uncle.” 


omen Science News 


There are now nearly 6,000 buf- 
faloes in the U. S., reports the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. This is the big- 
gest number since the late 1800s, 
when hunters nearly wiped them 
out. 

Up to that time probably 100,000,- 
000 buffaloes roamed the land. They 
ranged from Oregon to Mexico, from 
the Rockies far to the east 

Buffalo herds were large then. For 
example, in 1871 Westerners report- 
ed seeing a herd stretched out for 
25 miles along the Arkansas River 
The herd had 4,000,000 buffaloes. 

In the next 20 years, the herds 
dwindled rapidly. Millions of buffa- 
loes were killed for their hides 
Thousands more were killed to feed 
soldiers and men who were building 
new railroads in the West. By 1900 
there were only 20 wild buffaloes 
left. These were protected in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

There were also a few private 
herds. In 1902 the U. S. bought some 
buffaloes from private owners. The 
buffaloes were placed in refuges, 
fenced-in areas. 

Slowly our buffalo supply grew 
Today buffaloes are safe from be- 
coming extinct*. But they will never 
roam the land again. They are too 
big and dangerous, and there is not 
enough grazing room for them 


® Means word is defined on page 15 


What's Your Weight? 


Want to lose weight? Then go to 
the moon. To gain weight, visit Jupi- 
ter. 

The Hayden Planetarium of New 
York City has set up five special 
scales which tell weight in “earth 
pounds” on Venus, Jupiter, Mars, the 
sun, and the moon 

“Weight is a measurement of the 
amount of force with which a body 
is pulled downward by gravity,” ex- 
plains a planetarium scientist. “Scales 
measure the strength of this pull.” 

If you weigh 100 pounds on earth, 
says the scientist, you would weigh 
only 16 pounds on the moon. The 
moon is small compared to earth. It J 
does not have as much matter as 
earth. So the moon's pull on your 7 
body would not be so strong as 7 
earths. ? 

But on the sun you would weigh 7 
2,790 pounds—well over a ton. The 
sun is made up of many times more 
matter than earth ; 

Here's the way to figure out what | 
you'd weigh elsewhere: : 

Sun: You'd weigh 27.9 times more j 
than on earth ; 

Moon: You'd weigh .16 of what 
you weigh on earth. 

Venus: You'd weigh .85 of what 
you weigh on earth. 

Mars: You'd weigh 
you weigh on earth. 

Jupiter: You'd weigh 2.6 times 
more than on earth 


38 of what 


Bettmann Archive 


This old drawing shows a slaughter of buffalo on the Kansas Pacific Railroad. 
in the late 1800s some hunters went ovt after buffalo by train. When they 
spotted a herd on the plains, train would stop, hunters would get off and shoot. 
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E HAD always been wanting a 
man of his own. His father had 
a man that he hunted with, and 
slept on the floag beside at night, 
and always referred to as The Boss; 
but his father’s man was consider- 
ably older than one he personally 
had in mind. 

Obviously his father didn’t think 
his man was so old. They had be- 
longed to each other since his father 
was a puppy, and probably his 
father didn’t realize that there was 
a little gray in the man’s hair now, 
that he didn’t jump over stone walls 
or run up a steep hill as fast as he 
used to. The Boss was all right for 
his father, but what he wanted was 
somebody more his own age, some- 
body he could grow up with and 
have all his life. 





More than anything else he wanted a man of his own. 
But just as he had found his man, he made a dreadful mistake. 


A short story by Corey Ford 


He used to plan what hed do 
with his man when he found him. 
He would take his man wherever 
he went, of course, and let the man 
sleep in the same room with him, 
and in the fall they would go hunt- 
ing together. He was not quite sure 
what hunting was, because he was 
only six months old. and his father 
had never let him go along 


Bur he had seen his father 
The Boss getting into the car 
The Boss would have a gun, and 
they would both be grinning, and 
his father would be making a funny 
little whining sound in his throat 
as if he were about to burst with 
excitement. So he knew that hunting 
would be fun. 

He used to dream at night how 
it would be when he owned some- 
body he could take hunting with 
him. He would dream about it so 
hard that his paws would twitch in 
his sleep and scratch on the kennel 
floor, and his litter-brother, the big 
one with the black patch, would 
growl at him and wake him up 

He knew his man the moment he 
saw him. You can always tell with 
a thing like that. It was a warm af- 
ternoon and he was standing in the 
kennel yard in the sun, watching a 
big orange-and-black butterfly mov- 
ing in lazy circles through the air 
Now and then the butterfly would 
flutter near him, and for some rea- 
son that he did not understand he 
would begin to tremble a little 

The butterfly landed at last on the 
grass just outside the wire, and he 
began to move toward it cautiously, 
lifting his paws one by one and set- 
ting them down again, feeling that 
strange trembling inside him. And 
then somebody moved between him 
and the butterfly. He looked up, and 
a boy was standing on the other side 
of the wire. 

The boy was young and gangling, 


and 


and 


Reprinted by permission of “This Week” 
Magazine and McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., from the book A MAN OF HIS 
OWN and Other Dog Stories, by Corey 
Ford and Alastair MacBain. Copyright 1948 
by United Newspaper Magazine Corp 


just like himself, and his cheeks were 
smooth. But his hands were big 
enough to handle a gun. His back 
was long and he carried himself very 
straight, with his head high. Some- 
thing about him made you know 
that he was used to being in the 
woods, just the easy way he moved. 
This was his man, he knew at a 
glance. 

The boy was with an older man 
Evidently the older man and The 
Boss knew each other, because The 
Boss came hurrying out of the house, 
shook the older man’s hand, and then 
shook hands with the boy 

“I heard you had this new litter, 
Earl,” the older man said to The 
Boss, “so I brought the youngster 
over. I want him to have a good 
hunting dog.” 

“They're all good.” The Boss smiled 
“They're by old Duke, that I've 


hunted for over six years.” 


H:: could almost touch the boy, 
who was standing near the wire. He 
braced his paws against the wire and 
tried to catch the boy's eye. If he 
could catch the boy's eye and tell 
him, then the boy would know, too. 
Once the boy almost looked at him, 
but just then the older man spoke, 
and he turned his head. 

“Which one do you like, son?” the 
older man asked. 

The boy’s eyes moved slowly over 
the other pups in the yard, and f- 
nally came to him and stopped. He 
looked expectantly at the boy, think- 
ing of all the things they were go- 
ing to do together. He saw them 
getting into a car together, and the 
boy had a gun, and they were both 
grinning, and he began to make a 
funny whining sound in his throat, 
and then, because he could not con- 
tain himself any longer, he barked 
out loud. 

His father never barked; men 
didn’t like dogs that barked and 
made a nuisance of themselves, but 
this was his man and he had to tell 
him. Of course it was wrong. The 
Boss yelled “Hey!” at him, and the 
older man said, “He's noisy, isn't 
he, that little white one?” 
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He knew he had done the wrong 
thing. The boy wasn’t even looking 
at him now. “I don’t know, Dad,” 
he hesitated. “I like them all.” 

“That big one with the black patch 
looks like the pick of the litter to 
me,” the older man said. “How about 
him?” 

He was trying to catch the boy's 
eye, but the boy was looking at his 
litter-brother instead. “Yes,” he said 
at last, “I like him.” 

“Well, then,” The Boss said, “that 
settles it, I guess.” 

He could not even bark because it 
was wrong to bark. He stood with 
his paws braced against the wire, 
wagging his tail a little to keep his 
courage up. He saw The Boss lift his 
litter-brother over the wire, and carry 
him toward the car, the older man 
and the boy following. He waited, 
but the boy did not look back. 

His ears lowered, and his paws 
dropped heavily to the ground. It 
was all over. The other pups had 
begun to play again, and the sun was 
shining, and overhead the orange- 
and-black butterfly was still soaring, 
circling nearer and nearer... . 

The butterfly lit on the grass inside 
the yard, a few feet in front of 
him. Suddenly everything inside him 
seemed to go tight, so tight that he 
began to tremble all over. His eyes 
were fixed on the butterfly, and slow- 
ly his neck stretched toward it, and 
his tail stiffened, and his right fore- 
paw drew up beneath him. He stood 
there motionless, frozen by some in- 
stinct* he did not understand, feel- 
ing the most delicious excitement he 
had ever known 


H: heard the boy call sharply, 
“Hey, Dad! Look!” 

“Say Earl, you've been holding 
out on us,” the older man exclaimed. 
“There’s a hunting-dog!” 

He could not take his eyes from 
the butterfly, but somewhere far off 
he heard the boy ask, “Would it be 
all right if I changed my mind?” and 
The Boss said, “It's your dog.” 

He heard the boy’s feet pounding 
across the grass toward him. A shad- 
ow fell across the dirt, and the but- 
terfly darted away. He would have 
to teach the boy not to run up on a 
point* like that. There was a lot to 
learn about hunting, but they would 
learn it together. He had his man, 
and that was all that mattered now. 


® Means word ie defined on poge 15. 








By Naweawi bin Mohammed Palt 


JES my name seem long to you? 
D My father's name is Mohammed 
Pait. Bin means “the son of.” So my 
is “Nawawi the son of 
Pait” My call 


rarre really 
Mohammed 


ne Nawawi 


friends 


My father owns a rubber planta 
tion of 
Parit. We have a small house in Parit 
and Mother does all the housework 


I have 


several hundred acres near 


two older brothers and three 
sisters. | am LS. My 


descended from the first set 


der ftamilv is 
Malay 
tlers of 


We 


toms in our home 


our land 
Malay 
Men and boys al 
Women 
wait the 
BKetore anyone 
takes 
and goes in barefoot 


A'l Mohammedan 


follow many old cus 


vays eat their meals first 


and girls trust until nen 


wave fin shed enters 


4 Malay house hve ff his shoes 


men and bovs 


' y Hogan Shaiielt 
Neweow! looks at a pineapple growing in 
his yard to see if it is ripe enough 


Naweowi, wearing tongkok on head, has 
put on his sarong to have photo token 


How We Live 


wear a small, black cap, a “songkok,” 
almost all the time. It is taken off 
only when we bathe or go to bed 
Women and girls used to veil the 
lower part of their faces, but this 
custom is dying out 

My oldest brother, Mohammed 
Salleh, is 35 years old. He owns a 
rubber estate. too. Mv other brother. 
Abdullah, is 33 and an inspector in 
the tin mines near our town. 

My oldest sister is Sai'ah binte 
Mohammed Pait, 27. Binte means 
the daughter of.” My older sisters 
ure Saidah, 25, and Hammah, 23 
All three live at home and help 
Mother with the housework 

There are many homes just like 
in the village, or kampong, 
where we live. They are all small, 
made of wood, with a thatched roof 


ours 


The windows do not have glass 


panes, but wooden shutters 


NO ELECTRICITY OR GAS 


(ur 
tricity or gas, tor we are too tar away 
We do 


all cooking on a wood fire which we 


village does not have elec 


from Ipoh, the nearest city 


build in our large brick fireplace. | 
chop the wood. We light the house 
with oil lamps. There is no need to 
the 


alw ivs hot 


heat house, for our climate is 


4 servant does the cleaning and 
takes care of the garden. I help her by 
watering the garden sometimes. We 
also keep a few ducks and chickens 
which Mother looks after 

My school 


in Ipoh. I live 


is 20 miles away trom 


home n Ipoh during 
' 
the school year and come home 


Christmas, F 
and for four weeks in S« 


oniy 


for holidays at ister 


ptember 
We have many one-day holidays 
several dif 
Malaya 
Christian, Mohammedan, Hindu 
Buddhist, and others. Our school ob 


serves all the holidays for 


too, because there are 


ferent religious groups in 


ea h re 


On these holidays, I visit my 


igion! 
who live nearby 
My family is 


holiday is 


cousins 
Mohammedan and 
Moharram 


1 picnic 


my tavorite 


Our family goes on 


I go to the Anderson School, a 
boy's school run by the State Educa 
tion Department. All subjects are 
taught in English. I used to go to a 
Malayan school in Parit where the 
courses were taught in Malay. 

I study arithmetic, algebra, ge- 
ometry, English, spelling, geography 
hygiene, Malay, and history. Arith 
metic is my favorite. 

At school we live in houses called 
“hostels.” Hostel life is quite dif 
ferent from my home life, mainly be- 
cause I have to get up early at the 
hostel. We get up at 6:30, make our 
beds, bathe, and dress. Breakfast is 
at 7:15; we usually have bread, but 
ter, jam, and coffee 

Twice a week we have a half hour 
of exercises in the morning. 

Lunch hour comes at 12:45, when 
I go back to the hostel, wash up, and 
have lunch 
ried 


Lunch consists of cur 
meat or fish, or vegetables 
cooked in spices and hot peppers 

School is out at 3:30, and then | 
read U. S. and English newspapers 
and magazines or listen to the radio 
At 4, we have biscuits, bananas, and 
tea. At 6:30, I bathe again—you must 
bathe often in Malaya because the 
heat makes you perspire. Then I say 
my evening prayers, as all Moham 
medans do at sundown 

Dinner is at 7:15, and we eat the 
After 
talk 
I play on the 
and cricket teams 

We have many races of people in 
Malaya, so my 


same kind of food as at lunch 
dinner sit around and 


about hostel affairs 


we all 
soccer, hoc key 


friends at school in 
clude Indians, Malays, Chinese, and 
European boys. We go to the cine 
quite often; I like ad 
venture films and Westerns 


ma movies 


I have been a Boy Scout in ipoh 
since 1948, and I have won my First 
Badge. I am now a Patrol 
Leader of Lion Patrol 

I would like to hear from U. S 
boys and girls of my own age. My 
address is Hostel, Anderson Schoo! 
Ipoh, Malaya 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Class 





in MALAYA 


As told to S. A. E. Hogan-Shaidali 


By Goh Poh Seng 


AM a Malayan, but not a Malay. 
The native people of Malaya are 


called Malays. But I am a Chinese _ 


girl, born in Malaya. This makes me 
a Malayan. Like al] Chinese, ! put 
my family name first and my own 
name last 

My father died during the Japa- 
nese occupation of our country. The 
Japanese were here from 1941 to 
1945 and we had a bad time under 
them. I could not even go to school. 

I live with my family in the city 
of Ipoh. I am 16 and the youngest 
Mother stays home and does the 
housework. Two of my sisters are 
salesgirls and the third is a clerk. 
One brother is studying at a trade 
school; one is a mechanic; and two 
belong to the police force. One of 
these brothers is a police clerk; the 
other fights the Communist bandits 
who are causing so much trouble in 
Malaya today 


OUR HOME 


Our home, in the suburbs of Ipoh, 
is on the main road to Singapore, 
which always has a lot of traffic on 
it. Our house has a tiled roof, wooden 
walls on a brick foundation, and 
many windows. We have no glass 
in our windows. Instead, there are 
wooden shutters which we keep 
open all day so that the breeze cools 
the house 

We have electric lights and run- 
ning water, which many people here 
do not. We cook over a wood fire 
in a brick fireplace. Behind the 
house is a garden with a few fruit 
trees and some flowers 

I am in my tenth year at the 
Anglo-Chinese Girl's School in Ipoh. 
It is an all-girl school run by a 
United States Methodist mission. I 
study arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
English, geography, history, English 
literature, and general science. We 
also learn domestic science. I like 
literature and general science best. 


~ 


We play netball, badminton, field 
hockey and pingpong at school. We 
have a singing society and a literary 
society, but I belong only to the 
latter. 

We go to school four and a half 
days a week, for Fridays are half 
days in most Malayan schools. We 
get long holidays three times a year 
—in April, August, and December, 
the end of each term. During these 
holidays I go to Penang Island, a 
pleasant seaside resort, or to Taiping, 
a town sixty miles north of Ipoh. I 
stay with relatives at both places. 
Taiping is at the foot of a 4,000-foot 
mountain called Maxwell’s Hill. A 
road leads to the top where there 
are a few bungalows and guest 
houses. The hilltop is cool all the 
time, and the view is wonderful. 

At home I get up at 6:30 every 
day, bathe, and dress. Breakfast at 7 
is prepared for me by my sister. I 
ride my bicycle to school and get 
there just in time for classes to begin 
at 7:45. We have physical training 
first, then lessons. At 10:30 we have 
recess and I buy ice cream or candy. 

School gets out at 1:15, and I 
cycle back home for lunch. After 
lunch, | do my homework and any 
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housework Mother asks me to do. 
Then I play with my cat and dog. 

In the late afternoon it usually 
rains and this cools the air. If it 
doesn’t rain, I go cycling with my 
friends. Dinner is at 6 and we have 
rice and curried food, which I eat 
with a fork and spoon. Many Ma- 
layan Chinese use chopsticks. 

After dinner I read or listen to the 
radio, and then go to bed about 
9 p.m. I like to go to the movies on 
week ends. My favorite films are 
musicals, drama, and cowboy pic- 
tures. We have seven movie houses 
in Ipoh. 

FOUR NEW YEARS 

I speak Malay, Tamil (an Indian 
dialect ), and Hokkien and Cantonese 
(two Chinese dialects). Most Ma- 
layans speak two or more languages. 
I speak English to my friends and 
brothers and sisters, but I speak 
Hokkien to my mother and grand- 
mother because they do not under- 
stand English. I wear either English 
dresses or Chinese clothes at home 
or to school. 

Because our country has so many 
kinds of people, we have four New 
Years — Chinese, Hindu, Christian, 
and Mohammedan! We get holidays 
from school for each one. Just be- 
fore the Chinese New Year, we cook 
a lot of good things to eat—cakes, 
cookies, and candies. We invite 
friends to our house and give them 
cakes and iced drinks. Sometimes we 
visit other friends. The older people 
follow an ancient Chinese custom 
and eat only vegetables on New 
Year's. 

I would like to hear from U. S. 
boys and girls of my age. My address 
is 153 Gopeng Road, Ipoh, Malaya. 
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MALAYA 


LONG green finger of land 
A sticking out into the sea—that 
+ is the Malay Peninsula. About 
7%) miles long, most of it is covered 
vith thick jungles. At the 
tip of the peninsula lies Malaya, land 


steamy 


4 jungle and mountains 
Only 70 years ago, Malaya was a 
quiet dreamy land. Its bright green 
ungles were washed by the heavy 
and the hot 


Its people lived simply 


rains “ armed by 


sun 

raising a 
1} J 

ew crops and hunting animals 


Today the 


vetwork of mines and rubber planta 


long green land is a 
ringed in barbed 
re, floodlighted at night 
en who 


ms. They are 
run by 
and 
when they go to bed at nicht 


vhether 


carry guns never 


they will be alive in the 


, 
ig 


wort 
Malava has riches of tin and rub 
wr. It 


weocdits 


also has a revolt ( omimunist 
attack villages and planta 


ms the country over 


JUNGLES THE KEY 


The key to understanding Malaya 
ts jungles 
ches. In the jungles hide the Com 
And fight 


jungles is never 


In the jungles lie its 


winist bandits man s 


ivainst Malaya s 
uding 

Suppose hack a 
the 


sunrise to 


you set out to 
path through a thick 
You work 
But in a 


; youll be lucky 


leet 


part of 
jungle trom 
sunset whole day's work 
if you've moved 200 
After work 


trees bushes 


forward days of 


hacking away vines 


high grasses, you finish the path 

Then away for a week 
When you come back, the path is 
sone. It's been swallowed up by the 
jungle 


you go 


In the rich soil and the rain 
and the heat Malaya’s jungle grows 
at an unbelievable speed 

Thick jungles cover three fourths 
4 Malaya. It's so hard to move 
around in them that some parts of 
the country have never seen seen by 
human beings 


It's dark im the thick jungle, too. 
Tall trees crowd together, shutting 


out the sun's light. Even at noon the 
jungle floor is in twilight 
Panthers, leopards, apes, and mon 


Ele- 
phants, tapirs*, water buffalo prow! 
about. Snakes wriggle the 
ground and lizards scuttle by 

Some native tribes live in little vil- 
lages along the river banks, with the 
jungle crowding in behind them 
Rice and fish are their main foods 
Village houses are made of wood 
and thatch, or of a framework cov- 
ered with palm leaves. They're usu- 
ally built on bamboo piles for pro 
tection against animals and to keep 
them away from the dampness of the 
ground 


kevs move through the trees 


along 


Rain falls every least 
The temperature always 
between 80 and 90. So the 
Malaya the 


“wet” season and the “less wet” sea 


day for at 
in hour 
stays 
mnaly seasons has are 
son 

The wet season comes when mon 
winds blow the land 
The west coast gets drenched by a 
nonsoon from June to September 
For several hours a day 


soon across 


rain pours 
down as though a giant had emptied 
his bucket. The east coast gets its 
monsoon soaking from November to 
March 

Malaya is a land. Why 
doesn't all of it get hit by both mon 
soons? The answer is this: Down its 
middle, forming a backbone, lies a 
low range of mountains. They block 
the heavy. low rainclouds 

When the monsoons aren't slash 


narrow 


ing across Malaya, the country has 
another kind of rain, called “con- 
vection rainfall.” This kind of rain 
is only found in very hot, damp 
places. Here's how it works: 

The morning sun warms the air 
and some of the dampness in the 
ground evaporates. Warm, damp air 
rises 


*Meons word is defined on page 15 


The higher the air rises, the thin- 
ner it gets. The thinner it gets, the 
cooler it becomes 

As the air cools, moisture forms 
Particles of moisture collect 
clouds. Then it rains. 

Next morning the same thing hap- 
pens again, and the ground never 
gets a chance to dry out 


into 


MONEY-CROP IS RUBBER 


Heat and rain and rich soil make 
many kinds of plants grow quickly 
and well. Rice, pineapples and coco- 
nuts thrive and provide food for the 
people. The big money-crop is rub- 
ber. Malaya produces about half of 
the world’s natural rubber 

Seventy years ago, in the quiet, 
sleepy Malaya, nobody even thought 
about rubber. But many changes 
were about to come 

The British had a foothold in Ma 
laya. They held Singapore, Malacca 
and Penang. The British didn't like 
the little civil wars which were go- 
ing on in Malaya. So they started 
giving advice on how to keep peace 
Before many years passed, the Brit- 
ish were running the country. 

About the same time, halfway 
around the world, something else 
happened that greatly changed life 
in Malaya. The automobile was in- 
vented 

The birth of the automobile 
brought a demand for tires. To make 
tires you need rubber. Rubber trees 
need heat, lots of rain, rich soil. Ma- 
laya had all three, as the British well 
knew 

The modern world also wanted 
tin. Under Malaya’s soil lay rich de- 
posits of tin. 

So the British set to work, and 
there was lots of it to be done. They 
brought in Chinese caolies* to chop 
down jungle trees, hack away the 
undergrowth, clear huge areas of 
land for rubber plantations. Here 
they planted the rubber trees they 
imported. They brought in Indian 





Producing Rubber 
in Malaya 


In photo 1 Chinese girl is tapping a rubber 
tree. With sharp knife she shaves off sliver of 
bark. Milky liquid rubber, called “latex,” trickles 
from tree veins along edge of bark and into a 
cup fixed below. Workers empty cups into pails 
which they carry to factory. There it is dumped 
into big vat with chemicals (photo 2) and rubber 
forms spongy mass which floats on top. To make 
sheet rubber, mass is put through rollers (photo 


3). Flat sheets are hung in smoking shed on 


racks. Rubber dries in 


smoke from fire and 


changes to dark brown. After one or two weeks, 
sheets are sent to ports for shipment abroad. 

To make crepe rubber, rubbery mass is put 
through different rollers which give it crinkled ap- 
pearance. Sheets are dried in air but not smoked. 


Indian and Chi 
Chi 
ese storekeepers followed. Soon the 
Indians and 
the Malays 
The were an 
easy-going people fond of laughter 
and bright clothes. They took little 
part in the tin or rubber rush 
Into the track 
less jungles roads were carved. Sec 


oolies to mine tin 
vese clerks came to run offices 


Chinese outnumbered 


Malays themselves 


Malaya changed 


tion after section of jungle gave way 
to rubber plantations. Tiny gashes in 
the earth's surface grew into huge 
holes as tin was mined 

Malaya throbbed with 
Soon it was producing half the 
world’s rubber and one third of its 
tin 

The battle against the jungle went 
on. Then as now, workers had to 
cut and clear, cut and clear, cut 
again—without end. Once the jungle 
gets a foothold, it crowds in, killing 


activity 


rubber trees and knocking down 
buildings 

Insects breed in the hot, wet jun- 
gle. Man must fight them, too. 

If you went to Malaya you'd find 
it wise to sleep under mosquito net- 
ting at night. If you were smart, you'd 
empty your shoes in the morning be- 
fore sticking your feet in—for there’s 
no telling what might have crawled 
in during the night. 

One day you might drop into a 
wooden chair—only to have it col- 
lapse under you in a cloud of dust. 
You'd be a victim of the termite. 
This ant works unseen. It and all its 
cousins and uncles and aunts burrow 
into wood and eat and eat and eat. 
Finally, the wood collapses. 

The western side of Malaya is the 
crowded one. There’s less space than 
in the east, but most of the coun- 
try’s 5,000,000 people live there. 
Why? Because it's less wet 


Photos by Herece Bristol from Bleck Star 


The monsoon hits nearby Su- 
matra and drops a lot of its rain be- 
fore the winds reach western Ma- 
laya. 

Most of the rubber plantations and 
tin mines are found along the west 
coast. Malaya is so narrow that none 
of them is far from the sea. Tin and 
rubber are carried out by rail. 

Here, too, the fight against the 
jungle goes on every day. Workers 
armed ,with big machetes* tramp 
along the tracks slashing down the 
jungle growth. 

Trains carry rubber and tin to 
Penang or Singapore, the two big 
gest ports on the peninsula. Singa 
pore is an island, just off the tip 
of the peninsula. It doesn’t belong 
to Malaya; it’s a separate colony, be- 
longing to Britain. At the ports much 
of the rubber and tin is processed 
before stnt abroad. 

The United States is Malaya’s best 
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We cent of 


what Malaya produce s. Britain, Com 
} 


customer buy 35 per 

nunist ¢ 

yt the rest 
Wherever 


1) 


ina, and Russia buy most 


you go in Singapore 
mi smell rubber. [t's not a pleasant 


like 


The Srrve Il means 


dor—something sulphur but 


the people like it 
that Singapore and Malava are doing 
: boom ne bersine ss 

Since the start of the Korea war 
of rubber has skvrocketed 
cents a pound t6 §>. Both 
S. and Russia are stockpiling* 


hist im case 


the price 
from 17 
the t 
rubber 
Malaya has nade a quick recovery 


from World War Il 


WAR DAMAGE 


that 
through 


During war, the Jananese 
rile i Indo-( h ita 


Thailand, to seize Malava and Sing 


and 
ipore, Mile after mile of rubber frees 
vas ce eT | T n Ad ne ma hin ry 
vas left to rust or taken by the Jap 
The jungle quietly closed in 

At the war's end the British went 
mack, rolled up their 
rot to work. jungles were hacked 
Mai h nerTy 

Plantation 
It all took tine 
to be 


vears before thes 
vl 


imese 


| 
SiCCVeES and 


lown 
aired 


"i It 


was oiled and re 
houses were re 
Rulbbe T 


ch ring nve or 


trees 
cared for 
were ready to 
uce AVA 

But now Malaya has another pi ib 


n, the Communist bandit 


* Means word is defined on page 15 


The Communists got their training 
during World War IL. Like many of 
the peop e they took to the jungles 
and became qguerrillas—small bands 
of fighters who sniped at the enemy, 
blew up bridges, made small attacks 

At the war's end, the Communists 

They demand- 


The British 


They did give the country 


were well organized 
ed freedom for Malava 
refused 
more self-government. It is now a 
federation® of states with a central 
ficial name 
is the Federation of Malaya.) But 
the British still have the final say in 
all important matters 

Britain that when the 
Communists are defeated Malaya 
will have its independence. The Ma 
lays side with the British. They know 
what taken 

hey want 
They don't 
and tin carried 


Russia and Communist 


government. (Ma ava’s 


promises 


happens to countries 
over by the Communists 
to keep their 
their 
away to 

China 

The res 

Malays oppose the Communists. To 
ook at the popu 
Malaya has 5,000,000 people 
Malays, 40 per 
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Malay family stands in front of house. Note how house is raised from ground 


Most .ef the Communist bandits 
are Chinese. And that's” the other 
reason why the Malays oppose them 

You wouldn't think that 5,000 Com- 
munists could do much damage in a 
country of 5,000,000 people. But they 
do 

In 1948 the British started to use 
armed force against the Communists 
The Communists melted into the 
jungles they knew so well and dis 
appeared. There they 
armed revolt 


planned an 


In two years of stabbing here 
there, and everywhere, the British 
killed only 500 Communists 
Communists strike all over the 
country. A small band rushes into a 
village, shoots the policemen, and 
then disappears into the jungle. An 
other band moves into a town, blows 


up restaurants, blows up a bus, then 


disappears. Still another band sweeps 


dcown on a distant village, sets fire 

to it, and burns it to the ground 
How do the Communists make a 

living? By They 


to a business man: “Send us money 


threats send word 
or we will blow up your store.” They 
“Give us 


will 


send word to a village 


food 


down your houses 


and money or we burn 


ATTACK PLANTATIONS 


On the rubber plantations, planters 
live behind barbed wire, carry guns 


They 


their families travel in armored cars 


and have bodyguards and 
Thev barricade their doors at night 
flood zht their 


called every half hour to n 


homes Some are 
iake sure 
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the fight against the bandits 


may < 1 out of 
unity 
The people of Malaya have long 
divided 
mostly because they are of sO many 
different races. Now they are uniting 
against the Communists. Perhaps the 
unity will remain when the bandits 


are gone 


) 
been among themselves 





GIANT made of flashing steel, that 

was Joe Magarac—solid steel 
through and through. His wrists 
were bigger than a man’s waist, his 
mighty chest wider than a furnace. 
He could lift a ton of steel with one 
hand. He could cut up sheets of steel 
with his teeth. 

Joe Magarac was born on an iron 
ore mountain in the Old Country. 
But he didn’t live there long, not 
after he heard about the United 
States and its opportunities. That's 
what Joe wanted—a chance to make 
something of himself. So he left the 
Old Country in a hurry 

Joe headed for the smoking steel 
mills in Pennsylvania’s Monopgahela 
Valley. He stared at the bustling 
mills, then smiled from ear to ear. 


JOE LIKED WORK ° 

“This is the place for Joe Maga- 
rac,” he shouted. “Joe Magarac will 
make the best steel in the world for 
the U. S. A.” 
after Joe started working 
girls flocked around him admiring 
the flashing steel of his handsome 
Many wished to marry 
him, but Joe didn't care to get mar 
ried 


Soon 


face gir's 


“Joe Magarac has no time to sit 
around a house with a wife,” he'd 
say. “Joe Magarac works all the time 
day and night, to make tons of steel 
for the U. S. A. Joe only eats and 
works, works and eats.” 

And he could eat. At every meal 

he had five during the day, five at 
night) Joe would gobble down a 
washtub full of cabbage and meat 

Joe worked at an open-hearth fur- 
nace. Into the furnace he tossed iron 
ore, coke, limestone, and everything 
else needed to make steel 

Every so often Joe scooped out a 
handful of iron ore and tasted it 
just as a cook tastes soup. If the ore 
wasn't cooking right, Joe added 
whatever he thought was missing 
After the steel was made, Joe tasted 
it again, blew its steam through his 
nose and grinned, 


“The steel’s cooked up fine,” he 
called out. “Time to tap it out.” 

Day and night, night and day, Joe 
made steel. Sometimes he squeezed 
the steel in his hands and made rail- 
way tracks. Joe could make eight 
rails at a time, four in each hand. 
The steel mill yard would be piled 
high with rails, and Joe would grin 
from ear to ear 

But working day and night cost 
Joe his first job 

You see, Joe worked all day at the 
Braddock Mill and all night at the 
Homestead Mill. These were two 
rival mills near Pittsburgh, and neith- 
er knew that Joe worked in the other 

Every year the two mills held a 
contest to see which one had the 
best steel worker. One year when the 
contest began, Braddock workers 
called on Joe to start making steel. 

Homestead workers rushed for- 
ward. 

“Joe Magarac works for us,” they 
shouted. “He’s our best night man.” 
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“Works for you?” yelled the Brad- 
dock workers. “That's not so. Joe's 
our best day man.” 

The contest was called off and the 
two mill owners were so angry they 
fired Joe. Of course, Joe wasn't out 
of work long. He got a job in another 
mill. He made too much steel and it 
had to shut down. 

Joe didn’t like stopping work. So 
he moved on to another mill. Again 
Joe made so much steel that this mill 
had to shut down. 

In time Joe became sick and tired 
of mills shutting down. One day he 
heard that the old mills in the U. S. 
would be torn down. New mills, 
of the best steel, weré to be built. 

That news gave Joe an idea. 

“Joe Magarac will make the new 
mills the best in the world,” he said. 
“Joe is made of steel, the very best 
steel, too. Joe Magarac will melt him- 
self down and be used_to build the 
new mills.” 

Steel workers didn’t like this idea.. 
They were proud of Joe and didn't 
want to see the best steel man melt 
himself down. 

But Joe climbed into a ladle and 
ordered the workers to pour bub- 
bling white-hot stee] over him. The 
steel melted Joe down—smooth and 
straight for the new mills. 

And today the U. S. is the world’s 
leading steel-producing country. 
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You'll find it's 
right up to par, pop... 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made ... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Noo-Glare Finger Form Keys! 


Your teeding Typewriter Deoler, De- 
portment Store or Jeweler has 1. Ask 
him to explom his easy payment pion 
Terms os low os $1 @ week. 
—_—— 


Underwood Corporation 


OME PARK AVE. How Tork 16, HT. 








Mickey White of Stuart Junior High, 
Ottumwa, lowa, writes 

The person sitting behind me in our 
classroom wants to talk when I want 
to work. I don't want to hurt his feelings 
by ignoring him. What should I do? 


The only thing to do is make clear 
how you feel. The chances are that if 
you are firm but friendly you won't hurt 
his feelings 

You might start by shaking your head 


“no” or whispering 


Later,” when he 


| tries to talk with you in the classroom 


Don't even pass a note. If this seems 
to hurt his feelings, or if he still won't 
stop, try explaining to him out of class 
that you don’t like to talk in class. Be 
sure to make an extra effort to be friend 
ly out of class 


like him 


so that he'll know you 


What should I do if my kid sister 
always wants to tag along on my movie 
dates? 


Tag-alongs can be a pest to older 
brothers and sisters. At the same time, 


remember that you and your friends 
seem exciting and glamorous to your 
younger sister. 

The best thing to do is talk the matter 
out frankly with your sister and parents. 
Decide in which of your activities you 
could include your sister. Also decide 
what your special dates and activities 
are, Get a rule set up that in these you 
have the right to go alone 

Your sister should go around with 
friends her own age, for the most part 
But if you live in a neighborhood where 
there aren't many children of her age, 
then you'll have to be extra generous 
about including her in some of your 
plans 





NEW MOVIES 


i)" "Tepe, don't miss, 9311" i" Werthwhile 
i Feir Seve Your Money 


“/eFOLLOW THE SUN (20th 
Century-Fox). Follow the Sun is a 
movie version of the career of Ben 
Hogan, one of our champion golfers 
It shows Hogan's struggle to become 


}a top-notch professional golfer—and lus 


even greater struggle to stage a come 
back after being almost fatally injured 
in an automobile accident 

Although doctors say he will never 
walk again, Hogan returns to tourna 
ment golf to play a game that will go 
down in sports history 


Gleun Ford is 
well cast as the shy, determined golt 
champ 


“eerGO FOR BROKE (M-C-M 
This is the story of the 442nd Combat 
Team. The 442nd was the most-dec 
orated fighting unit in World War I 
Over 6,000 Purple Hearts alone were 
awarded to members of the unit. The 
soldiers of the 442nd Combat Team 
were American-born Japanese from the 
U.S. and Hawaii. American-born Japa 
nese are called Nisei 

The film takes its title from the slogan 
of the 442nd. “Go for broke” is Ha 
waiian slang which means “shoot the 
works” or “do or die.” 


Go for Broke begins in a U.S. train 
ing camp when a young lieutenant (Van 
Johnson) is assigned to the 442nd. The 
lieutenant dislikes being put in charge 
of a platoon of Nisei; he makes it clear 
that he thinks Japanese- Americ ans are 
an inferior kind of Americans. His strict 
discipline makes life miserable for his 
platoon. But his men perform so coura 


battle that the | 


geously in heutenant 
winds up with great admiration and at 


fection for them 


“ert D CLIMB THE HIGHEST 
MOUNTAIN (20th Century-Fox). Here 
is a down-to-earth story of the exper 
ences of a Georgia circuit rider and his 
wife. A circuit rider was a familiar fig 
ure in the frontier days of our country 
He was a minister who rode trom town 
to town on horseback in sparselv-settled 
William Lundigan plavs the 
warm-hearted minister and Susan Hay 


areas 


ward plays his understanding wite 


“ODETTE (Wilcox-Neagle). This 
is another true story of heroism in World 
War II. It relates the adventures of a 
woman (played by Anna Neagle) who 
served with the British secret service in 
France 

Working constantly under the noses 
of the Nazis, she is finally captured. Al- 
though tortured cruelly and sent to a 
concentration camp, she lived to tell this 
inspiring story 





WORDS TO THE WISE Boer 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


A meteor is really a mass of stone 
or metal that has reached earth from 
outer space. Because it leaves a fiery 
trail behind it in the sky, it’s often 
called a shooting star. 

Meteor goes back to a Greek 
word, meteoros meaning “raised” or 
“high in the air.” Centuries ago, in 
ancient Greece, meteoros was formed 
from two other words: meta (be- 
yond) and eora (lifted, hanging). 

When those ancient Greeks want- 
ed to describe “things in the air,” 
they called them meteora. These 
“things in the air” included winds, 
rain, snow, rainbows, lightning, 
shooting stars—all things that oc- 
curred in the heavens. 

When meteora was borrowed in 
English, it lost the a and became 
meteor. But all through the Middle 
Ages, a meteor was still anything that 
appeared in the air. Gradually its 
meaning narrowed down. Today 
when we talk of a meteor, we mean 
a mass of stone or metal traveling at 


ye 


such great speed that it becomes 
very hot and burns brightly. Usually 
a meteor burns itself out before it 
reaches the earth. 

When we speak of a man’s mete- 
oric rise to fame, we mean that he 
became famous almost overnight and 
“burned himself out” quickly. 


Scientists of the Middle Ages di- 
vided their meteors into four groups: 
aerial, aqueous, luminous, and igne- 
ous. Those labels may look strange 
to you, but you know words that are 
related to each of them. 

Aerial meteors were winds—torna- 
does, typhoons, whirlwinds. Aerial 
comes from a Greek word meaning 
“air.” You've met radio aerials and 
aeroplanes (airplanes). 

Aqueous meteors were watery— 
rain, snow, dew. Aqueous comes 
from a Latin word meaning “water.” 
You've met aqueduct, aquaplane, 
aquarium. 

Luminous meteors were shining 
with light—rainbows, halos ( circles 
around the moon or sun). Luminous 
comes from a Latin word meaning 
“light.” You've met illuminate 

Igneous meteors were fiery—light- 
ning, shooting stars. Igneous comes 
from a Latin word meaning “fire.” 
You've met ignition, ignite. 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words sterred® ia this issue ere defined here. 


coolie (KOO-lih). Noun. In Oriental 
countries, a coolie is an unskilled la- 
borer who works for low wages. 

extinct (eks-TINGKT). Adjective de- 
scribing something that is no longer 
living or active. An extinct volcano no 
longer erupts. An extinct animal is one 
that no longer exists anywhere on earth 
(such as the dinosaur). 

federation (fehd-er-AY-shun; a as in 
say.) Noun. A_ central government, 
formed by two or more states or na- 
tions which agree to unite under one 
flag. 

instinct (IN-stingkt). Noun. A man’s 
or animal's natural reaction to a certain 
situation, a reaction which he need not 
learn or think about. 


machete (mah - CHAY - tay or muh- 
SHEHT. Pronounce ay as in say.) 
Noun. A large, heavy knife. 

point. Noun. The stiff ga that a 
hunting dog takes when he locates the 
animals or bird for which he has been 
searching. 

stockpiling (STOK-pile; 0 as in not.) 
Verb. Storing up a supply of material 
that will be needed in the future. 

tapir (TAY-per. Pronounce ay as in 
say.) Noun. A stout, clumsy four-legged 
animal with a long, pointed snout, 
which is a member of the pig family. 


HOW TO PRQNOUNCE 


guerrilla (guh-RIHL-uh) 

Ipoh (EE-poh) 

Malacca (muh-LAK-uh; a as in at.) 

Penang (pee-NANG; a as in at. Or 
PEE-nahng. ) 

Singapore (SING-guh-pohr or SING- 
ebode) 

Thailand (TlI-land; i as in ice.) 


The Big Contest 

It was a warm summer day toward 
the end of August. The air was close 
and even the birds in the trees seemed 
too tired to sing. The people seemed to 
be forcing themselves, as they walked 
slowly through the city on their way 
toward the huge building where the 
big contest was being held. They had 
come from all parts of the country to 
see the final judging. There were farm- 
ers from the nearby towns, workmen 
from the city, strangers from overseas; 
and all had brought their children. 

The huge building was crowded and 
two big bands were taking turns play- 
ing music. There was also entertainment 
to keep people from becoming restless. 

Everyone was excited because, at 
last, the winner was to be chosen. For 
many days the contestants had gone 
through many steps in the judging. It 
had been very difficult. 

There were many entries, and each 
had her own group of people rooting 
for her. Today would tell the tale. 

At the end of a long hall which was 
crowded with people stood our beauty. 
For more than an hour she had been 
waiting for her beautician. This was 
not her first contest. She had defeated 
many of her sex from Maine to Califor- 
nia and had won numerous loving cups. 
She kept the cups at home in a brown 
mahogany case. There they were given 
much care, attention, and honor. 

Finally her beautician arrived. For 
a long time he worked hard to prepare 
our beauty, After he had brushed her 
hair, he declared her perfect. Then he 
suggested that she lie down and rest. 

When she awoke she arose and pre- 
pared to leave for the big struggle 
There was no doubt that many of the 
others in the contest would give her a 
real fight. She walked slowly down the 
long hall that led to the auditorium 
where the final judging was to be held. 

There the three judges awaited the 
contestants. They were all famous men 
who had judged many contests before. 
They were seated upon a platform at 
one end of the auditorium. Very slowly 
the contestants started to parade before 
them. Each one stopped before the 
judges. The huge crowd cheered for 
their favorites. 

Soon the judges had a conference. 
When they came back, they had de- 
cided the winner. Our beauty had won! 
As he announced it, the huge crowd 
roared. “Elsie the Borden Milk Cow 
wins again!” 

lynn Chasen, Grode 6 
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— The Famous Slugger 

Year Book for "51 

is ready at your dealers. Contains 

pictures and performance records of 

the 1950 season, plus information on 

the great and near great in Baseball. 

Ralph Kiner’s owe sory 

» “Power Hitting and Place¢ 

Hicting.” Hillerich & Bradsby Ceo., 

Lewisville 2, Ky., Dept. $-52. 
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Souisville ° mes 
SLUGGER BATS 


BASEBALL A S FrSALL 


Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this REE book by 
Vinme Richards, holder 
of 1 Championships 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament ciperience 
Whastrated with 36 fa. 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement A 
your game. Mail thi« 
coupon now 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
OOMLOF THRE & RURSER CORP Bept, 11 S00 FUE Ave, Hew Tork City 


Meese rush me thet FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 


iurwove Yous Tewvrs tame” by Viemie Kicherds 


a Me"Dunlop 


hro TENNIS BALLS 


Lseorrs | 


Tennis Town, U.S. A. 


= E heard of baseball - crazy 
towns football hot-beds 
basketball-mad cities. Ever hear of a 
tennis-crazy town? That's Santa Monica, 
California. Out in sunny Santa Monica, 
tennis is not just a game It's meat and 
drink, a way of life. Day in and day out, 
all year round, you'll find men, women, 
and children swatting the fuzz off tennis 


| balls 





A good Santa Monican papa never 
| gives Junior a football or baseball to 
| play with. He gives the kid a tennis 
| racket. And life then becomes a round 
| of forehands, backhands, and volleys 
By the time the kid reaches junior 
high school} he’s a pretty fair player. 


ishes the kid up and gets him ready 
for the Santa Monica H. S. team. 

This is quite a “farm” system, and 
brother, does it work! Take a look at 
the table on this page. It shows all the 
students of Lincoln Junior H. S. who 
went on to win at least one national 
championship. All in all, 14 of Coach 
Scott’s pupils have gone on to win 40 
national titles! 

You may also be interested to know 
that the big spring event at Lincoln every 
year is a Scholastic Intramural Tennis 
Tournament, sponsored by this maga- 
zine! Many of the champions listed in 
the table won their first prize in this 
tournament. Bev Baker and Allen Cleve- 


Then Lendon Scott, tennis coach at Lin 


coln Junior H. S., takes over. He pol 


land, for instance, 
nament winners in 19458 


were Scholastic Tour- 





Doers Doeg 
Vielet Doeg 
Gracyn Wheeler 


Jey Cohn 


May Doeg 
Dorothy Bundy 


Ted Olewine 


Guswe Moran 





Natrona! 
Champronships Won 

jumor Singles 

Mens Doubles 

Men's Singles 

Girls Singles 

Girls’ Doubles 

Indoor Women's Singles 
Indoor Women's Doubles 


Herd Court Girls’ Deubles 
Herd Court Girls’ Doubles 


Herd Court Girls’ Doubles 
Herd Court Girls’ Singles 
Indoor Women's Doubles 


Boys’ Singles 
Boys’ Doubles 


Herd Court Girls’ Doubles 


Indoor Womens Doubles 
Women's Clay Court Singles 


Junvor Doubles 
Interscholastic Singles 
Intercollegiate Doubles 


Girls’ Doubles 

Herd Court Women's Singles 
Indoor Women's Singles 
Indoor Women's Doubles 
Indoor Mixed Doubles 

Herd Court Women's Doubles 


Public Parks Doubles 


Public Perks Women's 
Girls’ Doubles 

Herd Court Girls’ Singles 
Herd Court Girls’ Doubles 
Girls Singles 


Boys’ Dowbles 
Public Parks Junior 


Public Porks Junior 


Yeo: 


1926 
1929-30 
1930 


1927 
1927 
1936 
1936 


1928 
1928 


1931-32 
1932 
1940 


1929-30 
1930 


1932, ‘34 


1941 
1944 


1939 
1939 
1941 


1941 
1948 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 


1946 
1946 


1947 


1948 
1948 


National Champs from Lincoln Junior H. $., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Student at 
Lincoln 
1922-23 


1923-26 


1923-26 


1925-28 


1928-31 


1928-31 
1930-31 


1933-36 











IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. How can I get in the habit of eat- 
ing vegetables I don't like? 


A. Start by eating a small portion of 
the vegetable—even a few forkfuls will 
lo—until you develop a taste for it. 
Learn to “dress it up.” Melted cheese or 
thin cream sauces make vegetables taste 
delicious. And here’s another trick for 
vou to try... combine vegetables. If car- 
rots alone don’t appeal to you, you may 
change your mind when they are com- 
bined with peas or diced string beans. 
Plain boiled beets may leave you cold, 
but when the beets are dressed up with a 
sprinkle of sugar, lemon juice and hard 
boiled eggs entirely 
dish. So far as raw vegetables are con 
cerned, cut them in small pieces and 
mix them in salads with a good salad 
lressing. 

Don't try to fall in love all at once 
with a vegetable you don’t particularly 
like! Eat it in small quantities until you 
grow used to it. Before long, you'll find 
vourself actually enjoying it! 


they're an new 


Q. I have trouble with my hair. My 
scalp begins to itch and I become un- 
comfortable a week after, wash it. My 
mother says hair should be washed 
every week instead of every two weeks 
Is it good for your hair to be 
so often? 


A. The time to 
vhen it looks 


tu ashed 


hair is 

Short 
washed once a 
week. Some girls with long hair find that 
shampooing it once every two weeks is 
enough. Brushing the hair day 


wash your 
and feels unc lean 


hair should usually be 


every 


helps to keep it clean and shining, and | 


prevents itching scalp 
>. o >. 
Q. Are deodorants safe to use? Some 
of them cause my skin to tingle and 
itch. 


A. Deodorants used according to di- 
rections are safe. However, some people 
may be sensitive to certain kinds of de- 
odorants. Since there are so many on 


the market, and since they are available 
in dime sizes, you can experiment a 
little until you find the one which does 
not cause discomfort. Very 
often a deodorant in powder form may 


you any 


be satisfactory when a cream or liquid 


causes discomfort 
: 2 _ 

Astonishing Arithmetic. Multiply 
one quart of milk by seven days a week 
and the result is clearer skin, shinier 
hair, better teeth and zip and 
zest Add an 8-ounce glass of orange 
juice to your breakfast to give you all 
the Vitamin C you need for the day. . . 
Subtract some of those pies and cakes 
from vour meals to get rid of the extra 
weight you don't want 


more 


Losing weight? Then keep it quiet— 
No one cares about your dict! 


If you're trying to trim down, don't 
advertise the fact. One way to lose 


7 


friends is to talk about what you can't 
eat—and why. 
o a ° 

Eat to stand straighter—and stand 
straighter to eat better! Believe it or not, 
that’s true. 

One of the first signs of good nutri- 
tion is an erect, alert posture. And an 
indication of poor nutrition is a droopy, 
listless appearance. 

The right foods help you to better 
posture by building healthy bones and 
tissues which literally hold you together. 
They flood your body with the vitamins, 
minerals and proteins you need for en- 
ergy and vitality. 

Bad posture actually interferes with 
your health. Slouching lessens the blood 
supply to your stomach and intestines 
and may lead to poor digestion. It also 
hollows your chest so that you don’t 
breathe deeply; then your lings don’t 
get enough fresh oxygen. That's why 
bad posture gives you a tired feeling. 

So if a Droopy Dora or a 
Stooped Sam, perhaps you should pay 
attention to your meals. Eat extra 
amounts of vitality-giving foods, such 
as milk, eggs, cheese, meat, fish, fruits, 
vegetables. And watch your posture. 

Better posture makes for better eat 
ing, and better eating for better posture 

better all around for your looks 


and ‘health! 


you re 


more 





Ma 


arion n Helped 
esign Th 


Resto Glove | 


Man! You can't help 
but play ball like a major 
leaguer with this glove! Marty 


| Marion, famous Player-Manager 


of the St. Louis Cardinals, and 
Rawlings experts got together 
and put into the G600 just abour 
all the sensational features any 
big legaue pigyer would want 


Top quality tan cowhide, Pull 
leather lining, Big “Deep 
Well” Inner Greased Pocket, 
Roll leather bound edges, 
Adjustable solid ball trap! 


You'll be top man on your team with a 


| Marty Marioa! 


One bt Your 
sgh tons | 


WHEN IT's 


» RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


DIGNITY ond IMPUDENCE There are 36 words 

© fomevs pomting by Sw E lendseer in this purtle. Give 
* — . yourself 2 points for 
each you get right. Top 


score is 72 


Just as a fine painter : 
proudly Signs his work... “GB eh. Seale SLIGHTLY SLANTED. Leaning Rane 


5. The coverin « buildings of Pisa, ltaly. By Mickey Pavia, Hal- 
so does a reputable 8. One's relatives, kinsfolk sey Junior Migh, Forest Mills, N.Y. 
9. Move ewiftly 
manufacturer. ll. A blue-white metal rhymes ith 
link 
13. Ay 


i4. A thought, a notion, an opinion 


15. The foot of the mystery animal 
earn 16. Mystery animal is related to this house 
pet 


19. Second person, singular form of “to 


the Brands! »-.0:.::« 


Pigpen 
26. Meshed fabri 


The manufacturer's Brand 2% Bes» nobleman 


0) Low art for 


Name is the quickest, most “ "°°" °°" nae Deen. i tae VON i 
. Highland School, West View, Penna 
accurate way of naming the 


exact t you like gain wi, rencty, Mons 21. A falsehood 
. 22. Literature is an so is painting 


, ; - 
2. Mys 25. Three feet equal one 


s. The yRery anuna . we 28. Raymond's nickname 
tor MIC. Mo omovies 9 


To cook food in a pan in hot fat 





Brand JS | ae 
, arn 


IncoOegerPoRATED 
37 West 57h Street, New York 19, N.Y, 
A mon-proit educations! feandation 
eeeeeeeeee02ees 


Strong solution that cleans clogged 
pipes 

Susan's nickname 

Past tense of “know Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 

Nova Scotia (abbret week in your edition 

When you close the slide fastener on - 

your jacket, you it Selvtion to lest week's Quiz-Word Purse 

Girl's same, as in Lupino ALROGR: bthin. Sere: O-centh: Tins 
16. A metal container for food, oil, etc. s-tug; il-we; 1%-so; 13-diet; 15-bin; 16- 
- ‘ ° ) weep; i8-hr.; 19-co.; 2il-yes; Z3-she; %- 
1 N ah's houseboat ( plural water, 26-aria; 2?-pert 
18. Gave someone an exam DOWN: Ii-scale; 2-hum 3-ire; 4-peit; 


20 “Peter ~~ G-caw: S-use. 10-got; 13-dip; i¢-im; id-be: 
20. “? is a story by James l6-why; i?-ere; 19-cheat o'er: 22-swap 
Barrie 23-stir: 25-are ( 





Return Visit 


Man: “It must be awful to be a bill 
collector. You must be unwelcome 
wherever you go.” 

Bill Collector: “Not at all. Practically 


everybody asks me to come again.” 
Beverly Paulson, Shaw Seteot, Austia, Mina 


Sick Spell 
School Nurse: “Did you ever have 
any trouble with appendicitis?” 
Small Boy: “Only once—when I tried 


to spell it.” 
Bonny Lee Fields. Tooele (Utah) Central Sehoo! 


Taking No Chances 


Fred: “1 talked to the doctor about 
my loss of memory.” 

Bob: “What did he do?” 

Fred: “Made me pay him in advance 


for treatments.” 
Reward German. Of Beauvetion Jt High Alperta. Caneds 


Not Everything 


“It's wonderfull” said the passenger 
after her first plane trip. “Now 
can do anything a bird can do.” 

“Not quite,” replied the pilot. “He 


still can’t sit on a barbed wire fence.” 
Fred Bryant. Wrandegee School Uties, NY 


man 


Color Combination 


Hank: “What colors would you sug 
gest for my boxing club?” 
Jack: “Black and blue.” 


Shirley Staicer. (entral School. Leadville, Colo. 


One Way 


Paul: “My wife is trying to reduce. 
This morning she touched the floor with 
her chin without bending her knees.” 

Herb: “How did she manage that?” 

Paul: “She fell out of bed.” 


Louies Jackson, 6020 Wabash Ave. Kansas Clty. Mo 


Special Scrubber 


Eric: “How can your brother be a 
dishwasher in a dentist's office” 
Tony: “That's easy. 


plates.” 
Gor ton 


He cleans the 


Fay. Met artmey School. Caomphell, Ohie 


Come Cleani 


Mother: “Jimmy, 
bath.” 

Jimmy: “But I was in hot water all 
day in school.” 


Carol Ann Gteliey, Washington School ('saten, Unio 


Joke of the Week 


City Boy: “And how do you get wa- 
ter into a watermelon?” 
. : “We plant it in the 


come take your 


Fierence Lucas. Perry Local Beheol. Kast Liberty Onto 


j VOL. 28 


1. TRAVELING IN MALAYA 


Check the five phrases that describe 
things you would see in Malaya. Score 
4 points for each. Total 20. 


1. thick, hot jungles 
2. huge wheat fields in the interior 
3. houses built on bamboo piles 
. many people eating fish and rice 
rain every day 
large flocks of sheep 
rubber plantations and tin mines. 
on the west coast 
My score. 


. MAKING MALAYAN 
HISTORY 


These sentences describe part of Ma- 
laya’s history, but they are in the wrong 
order. Rearrange them by writing 1 be- 
side the event that happened first, 2 
beside the second, and so on. Score 4 
points for each. Total 24 


a. Japan seized Malaya. 
b. Communists began guerrilla war 
fare against the British. 
The British brought in Chinese 
and Indian workers to clear the 
land for rubber plantations and 
to mine tin. 
_d. Guerrilla bands were organized in 
the jungles to fight the Japanese. 
The automobile was invented and 
with it came a demand for rubber. 
_f. Britain, which held Singapore, 
Malacca, and Penang, gradually 
took over Malaya 
My score 


3. MEET THE PEOPLE 


What's happening to people all over 
! the world? Tell their stories by underlin- 
ti ing the correct answer in eac h sentence. 
| Score 4 points for each. Total 16 


©. 


1. People in Chile will have newspa 
pers, but must do without (salt, pepper, 
sugar). 

2. People in South Australia will 
have to repave some roads, but will 
have more (tar, wool, asphalt) to sell 

3. People living in Pittsburgh's Hill 
District will trade their slums for (a 
new river, modern houses, forests). 

4. Over 80 per cent of the young 

! people in the U. S. are (in school, mar- 
! ried, working full-time). 
My score 


4. TALL TALE HERO 


Check the correct ending to each 
sentence, Score 4 points each. Total 16. 


Lh 
APRIL 25, 1951 


Citizenship Quiz & 


1. Joe Magarac was born in the Old 
Country 
a. in a coal mine. 
b. on an iron ore mountain. 
c. on a rubber plantation. 
2. But he didn’t stay there long. He 
headed for the 
a. Tennessee Valley. 
b. Rocky Mountains. 
c. Monongahela Valley. 
*3. There he kept losing other jobs 
because 
a. he made so much steel the mills 
had to shut down. 
b. he loafed on the job. 
c. he was homesick. 
4. Finally, Joe solved this problem 
by 
a. going back to the Old Country. 
b. being turned into rubber tires. 
c. being made into steel for new 
mills. 
My score 


5. A CHART TO GUIDE YOU 











Study this chart. Then fill in the 
blanks and underline the correct an- 
swer in each set of parentheses. (When 
filling in blanks, use only figures given 
on the chart.) Score 4 points for each. 
Total 24. 


1. During the past 50 years Ameri- 
cans have (stayed where they were, 
been moving from cities to farms, been 
moving from farms to cities). 

2. In 1900 _____ per cent of the peo- 
ple lived in farm areas. 

3. In 1950 ____ per cent of the peo- 
ple lived in city areas. 

4. The highest percentage of people 
living in farm areas occurred in (1900, 
1930, 1950). 

5 and 6. Between the year ____ and 
the year ____, there was no change in 
the percentage of people living in farm 
areas. 


My score_ Total score 
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(Continued from page 4-T) 
order card, or check the appropriate box on the order card. 
(Some of our order cards do not include the box.) 

The cartographer and illustrator is John Dukes McKee. 
The map appears in reduced size in Living in Our America, 
a History for Young Citizens, by I. James Quillen and 
Edward A. Krug, published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. 


Key to Understanding World News 


This material is invaluable for a 
classroom reference shelf. It contains 
biographical information on newsmak- 
ers, maps, background information on 
governments, on international develop- 
ments and affairs, on Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, and a dictionary of 

current political terms. This material will be delivered as 
part of the October 3 Junior Scholastic Teacher Edition. 


How to Receive These Teaching Aids 


The Folklore stories and Key to Understanding World 
News will be sent automatically to teachers ordering 10 or 
more classroom copies of Junior Scholastic for one semester 
or for the school year. The map will be sent to these teachers 
on request. 

The collection of plays will be sent automatically to 
teachers ordering 10 or more classroom copies of Junior 
Scholastic for the school year. 


Modern Teaching Technique 


Since the introduction of film-text units in Junior Scholas- 
tic in April, 1949, many thousands of teachers have success- 
fully used the teaching technique of the use of sound mo- 
‘tion pictures and related film-text material. Much evidence 
has piled up that this technique results in stronger moti- 
vation and better learning. 

Many teachers in the past two years have missed the 
opportunity to.try out this technique. For their benefit, 
Junior Scholastic and United World Films make the follow 
ing offer for the school year 1951-52. Teachers subscribing 
to 20 or more copies of Junior Scholastic on a school year 
basis (school year 1951-52) may request the free loan of 
any one of the following 16mm sound motion pictures 


*SHEEP RANCH COUNTRY 

*LAND BEHIND THE DIKES 

*INDUSTRIAL LAKEPORT 
FARMERS OF INDIA 
CATTLE AND CORNBELT 
DESERT NOMADS 
ADOBE VILLAGE 


(Southeastern Australia) 
(The Netherlands) 
(U.S.A.—Buffalo, N. Y.) 
(Middle Ganges Valley) 
(U.S.A.—The Midwest) 
(French Morocco) 
(Valley of Mexico) 


To apply for one of the films, write to Film-text Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please state which film you desire. You will be notified in 
September or October when to expect delivery of the film. 
All requests must be made before October 5, 1951 


*Film-text articles relating to these three films will be 
among the eight film-text articles to appear in Junior Scholas- 
tic next school year. 


Other Classroom Teaching Aids 


Weekly Lesson Plan 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic includes many useful 
teaching tools. Teachers ordering ten or more copies of the 
student edition receive a free desk copy of the Teacher 
Edition. It contains an imaginative lesson plan based on 
the contents of the student edition and underlining the 
concepts brought out in the major articles. (See page 6-T 
of this issue.) 


Classroom Incentive-Builders 


Junior Scholastic provides its classroom teachers with 
extra, free incentive-builders. 

Citizenship Quiz materials include a membership card 
for each pupil, with space for weekly scores, monthly aver- 
ages, and the affixing of CQ Award stamps by pupils whose 
work has met the standard set by you. These CQ stamps and 
two Certificates of Merit (to be awarded to outstanding 
pupils) are included in the packet of CQ materials sent to 
each teacher who requests them. 

The request may be made by writing “Send CQ materials” 
in the margiu of the order card, or by checking the appro- 
priate box on the order card. (Some of our order cards do 
not list the free materials.) 

Ten Word Wizard buttons are also sent to teachers re- 
questing them. These may be awarded for English skills. 


Tools for Teachers 


V enesuela 


PAMPHLETS: Venezuela, 1950, 10¢, Pan American 
Union, 17th Street & Constitution Avenue, Washington 6, 
D. C. Venezuela, 1947, free, Pan American World Airways 
System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


May 9 in Junior Scholastic 


BOOKS: High Jungle, by William Beebe, $4.50 (Duell, 
1949). Cocks and Bulls in Caracas; How We Live in Vene- 
zuela, by Olga Briceno, $2.75 (Houghton, 1945). 


ARTICLES: “Venezuela Booms,” by T. Perkins, Harper's 
Magazine, Dec. 1950. “Atlantic Report; Rich Country, 
Poor People,” Atlantic Monthly, May 1950. “Search for the 
Scarlet Ibis in Venezuela,” by P. A. Zahl, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, May 1950. “Hear the People Sing,” by 
J. Liscano, Americas, July 1949. “It’s Hot in Venezuela,” 
Fortune, May 1949. 


FILMS: Venezuela Moves Ahead, 36 minutes, sale, 
United World Films, Inc., Producers of Castle Films, 1445 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 29. Economic, historical, and geographic 
analysis. Special emphasis on oil industry and Caracas. 
Venezuela, 10 minutes, sale, United World Films, Inc. A 
trip through the Andes Mountains. Salute to Simon Bolivar, 
the “father of Pan-Americanism.” Colombia and Venezuela, 
11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Wilmette, Il]. Human and economic geography, topog- 
raphy and climate. 


FILMSTRIPS: Venezuela (South America series), 60 
frames, Stillfilm Inc., 171 South Los Robles, Pasadena 5, 
Calif. New maps, La Guaira, Caracas, public market, deliv- 
ery methods, plaza, eustom house, wharf, etc. 





Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Malaya (pp. 10, 11, 12) 

How We Live in Malaya 
(pp. 8, 9) 

A Man of His Own—A short 
story (pp. 6, 7) 

American Folklore—Joe 
Magoarac (p. 13) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To stady the influence of soil and 
climate upon the vegetation of a given 
region 

2. To observe the effects of nature's 
conditions upon the lives of people 

3. To discover how developments in 
one region of the world may be reflect 
ed in another 

4. To study the current affairs of Ma 
laya in the light of her 


geography 


history and 
5. To discover in what respects the 
lives of boys and girls of Malaya are 
like those of our own young people 
6. To use the art of dramatization tor 
the purpose of presenting the 


stuclies 


Ma ial 
To learn how to “stockpile” facts 
for dramatic dialogue 

8. To gain practice in composition by 
writing letters and radio scripts 

9. To 
functional in developing a social studies 
project 


see how language arts become 


Three approaches to the study of the 
theme articles Radio Interviews, Quick 
Quiz, Letter Writing 


OVER THE AIR WAVES 


Dramatize real life situations that are 
related in some 


Malaya, usi 


» +) 
tit’ 4 ‘ 


way to current affairs in 
{ BS Y ma-Are There 
technique. A narrator will announce the 


scenes and periods and explain as he 


does so whether or not communication 


by radio was an established thing at the 
time represented 


S. A.—1910 


) set up in tront of the 
in Miltordtown, | S.A 

» 1910 and the Shellys 
ry w a ride 
automobile A radio 


up human it 


ine da 
are about to in thew new 
reporter picking 
ilerest stones mments on 
the “horseless carriage” and interviews 
Will Shelly, Sr., Mes. Shelly, 
old Stella, ten-vear-old Wil 


lie, and Grandmother Shelly 


the family 
twelve. year 


Pupils select the role they would like 
to play and then get together to plan 
which of the following topics of talk 
each player will be responsible for 

Talk Topics: Horses vs. automobiles; 
dusty roads, veils, “goggles,” and linen 
“dusters”; carriage wheels vs. automo- 
bile wheels; the automobile’s effect on 
oil and rubber industries; Henry Ford's 
low-priced car and the great increase 
in the number of car buyers; car manu- 
facturing as an important American in 
dustry; the importation of raw rubber 
into the U. S. from tropical regions—a 
geography lesson for Stella and Willie; 
the question of who is to sit in the front 
seat 


Malaya—1910 


1910. A micro 
phone is set up in a village on the edge 
of the Malay jungle. Nearby, the land 
is being cleared for vast rubber planta 
tions. A radio reporter describes the 
scene and interviews (1) a British en- 
gineer (2) a British plantation mana 
ger (3) a British geologist (4) a Chi- 
nese storekeeper (5) an Indian book- 
keeper (6) a coolie from China (7) a 
coolie from India (8) a Malay oldtimer. 

A group of pupils plans what each 
player will say when interviewed by the 
man with the microphone. It is sug- 
gested that the players make notes or 
write complete scripts for their radio 
talks 

Talk Topics: Malaya’s rain and heat 
and the American automobile industry; 
Britain's interest in the Malay peninsula; 
geological discoveries there; Indian and 
Chinese workers; attitude of the native 
Malay people toward the tin and rub- 
ber rush; problems of clearing the jun- 
gle; rapid growth of vegetation, ter- 
mites wild heat and 
rain; Malay's future as it might have 
been pictured in 1910 


It is the same year 


snakes, beasts, 





FREE BOOKS ON RUBBER 
The Wonder Book of Rubber in 


the March 7th issues of 
Scholastic Magazines is available in 


quantities tor 
} 


sert in 


classr ~Ornh use AY 
teacher's guide for th 
booklet is 
Write Don 


Magazines, 351 


is cartoon 


also 


tree on a 


Layman, Scholastic 
Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. Please specify num- 


ber of copies desired 











Malaya—1951 


1. The time is now. A newsman sets 
up a microphone on a street in the city 
of Ipoh, in Malaya. He gives his loca- 
tion, asking his radio listeners to follow 
his explanations on a map: western side 
of peninsula, south of Thailand, north 
of Sumatra, on the main road to Singa- 
pore, etc. He comments on sports, mov- 
ies, and radio entertainment in Ipoh, 
remarks about food customs, and tells 
about the holidays observed by the 
schools because of the various religious 
and nationality groups in Malaya, 

2. The microphone is switched to the 
Anglo-Chinese Girls’ School in Ipoh, 
where a reporter interviews Goh Poh 
Seng. The young girl responds to such 
questions as these- 

(1) Is Goh a favorite name for girls 
here? 

(2) You say you are the youngest in 
your family, Poh Seng. What do your 
brothers and sisters do? 

(3) Will you tell the young people 
in America something about your school 
and its activities? 

(4) Have you any pets, Poh Seng? 

(5) Most young people in American 
high schools are learning a language 
other than English. Can you spedk more 
than one language? 

(6) Won't you tell us something 
about the many holidays celebrated in 
your country? 

3. The microphone is now set up in 
the Anderson School in Ipoh, where 
Nawawi bin Mohammed Pait is inter- 
viewed. The radio reporter directs the 
following remarks to Nawawi— 

(1) Will you tell our radio listeners 
a little about your school, Nawawi? 

(2) What are these “hostels” con- 
nected with your school? 

(3) Your school’s name makes me 
think of another question I'd like to ask 
you, Nawawi. Such names as Anderson, 
Johnson, Williamson originally meant 
“son of William,” “son of John,” etc 
Won't you explain to the boys and girls 
of America why you have a “bin” in 
your name? 

(4) We'd like to hear about your 
home and family, Nawawi. 

5) You and your school friends are 
a small United Nations. Tell our world 
listeners about the boys you know. 

(6) Is it true you are a Boy Scout? 

(7) Don't forget to tell our listeners 
your address so they can write to you. 


TRAVEL TIP: Send now for circulars describing nine Scholastic Summer Tours (European and 
American). Write: Travel Service, Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 2 
Theme Article: Thailand 
National Parks Feature: Bears of 
Yellowstone 
American Folklore: Pony Express 
Circus Feature 
May 9 
Theme Article: Venezuela 
Spotlight on America: Pennsylvania 
Dutch 
Radio Play: Canada by Land (Ca- 
nadian history) 
American Folklore: John McLough- 
lin 











4. The final location of the micro- 
phone is the rubber plantation of Na- 
wawis father. We hear about the 
kampong, or village, and are introduced 
to different members of the Pait family 
who talk with the radio reporter about— 

(1) Nawawi away at school 

(2) Home customs regarding meals, 
footwear, head dress 

(3) Jobs for young men 

(4) The price of rubber today 

(5) Transportation of rubber and tin 

(6) Malaya during World War II 

(7) Guerrilla warfare and the slash- 
ing of rubber trees 

(8) The old days when the automo- 
bile was just beginning to increase the 
demand for rubber 

Members of the class will volunteer 
for the four radio reporters, 
Poh Seng, Nawawi, and various mem- 
bers of the Pait family. After a study 
and conference period they will be 
ready to play the parts they have se- 
lected. They should make notes or pre- 
pare scripts for their talks 


roles of 


TEN QUESTIONS 


This is a quick quiz on material 
which forms the the six 
dramatizations described in OVER 
THE AIR WAVES. A reading of the 


content of 


Malaya articles, followed by this quiz, 
will help to lay a basis of factual know] 
edge for the work of role playing and 
dialogue making. 


1. What natural conditions favor the 

growth of trees in Malaya? 
Heat, lots of rain, rich soil) 

2. What developments in methods of 
transportation greatly increased the de 
mand for rubber during the first half 
of this century? (The coming of the au- 
tomobile ) 

3. How do tin and rubber reach the 
ports of the peninsula? (By rail) 

4. What country is Malaya’s best cus- 
tomer? (The U. S.) 

5. How much has the price of rub- 
ber skyrocketed since the start of the 


rubl eT 


Korea war? (From 17 cents to 85 cents 
a pound) 

6. Which part of Goh Poh Seng’s 
name is her family name? (The first 
part) 

7. Name one of the occupations fol- 
lowed by this Malayan girl's older sis- 
ters and brothers. (Salesgirl, clerk, me- 
chanic, police force) 

8. What studies on Poh Seng’s roster 
are the same as yours? (Arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, English, geography, 
history, English literature, general sci- 
ence, domestic science) 

9. Why do Nawawi and his friends 
resemble a small United Nations? (They 
are Indians, Malays, Chinese, and Euro- 
pean boys) 

10. Why are Malaya’s tin mines and 
rubber plantations ringed in barbed 
wire today? (Because of raids by Com- 
munist bandits) 


LETTER WRITING 


To the Class: From among the many 
things Poh Seng and Nawawi have told 
us about home life and school life in 
their country let us select one or two 
matters for comment and comparison 
with our own experiences. In this way 
we will be able to start a friendly nat- 
ural letter conversation with these 
young people of Malaya. For example— 

1. “You may be interested to hear 
that in our country, as in yours, certain 
hats, caps, and bonnets are worn as a 
part of the religious customs of various 
groups of people.” 

2. “I can't get over what you say 
about all those holidays. It must be 
great fun to have four New Years.” 

3. “You say your favorite school sub- 
ject is arithmetic. Mine is science.” 

4. “We have made family names out 
of ‘the son of John’ and ‘the son of 
Jack’—Johnson and Jackson.” 

5. “I would like to have a friend like 
you in Malaya.” 

6. “People from many countries have 
come to the U. S.” 


American Folklore—Joe 
Magarac 


A simple exercise in sentence making 
could be based on the tall tales about 
Joe Magarac. Ask each pupil to read 
the story and to write questions, state- 
ments, and exclamatory remarks about 
this folk hero of the Pennsylvania steel 
regions. After the sentences have been 
written, the boys and girls will check 
on matters of spelling and punctuation 
by again referring to the story in their 
Junior Scholastics 

Material for this folklore story has 
been suggested by the folklore and leg- 
ends map in Living in Our America, a 
History for Young Citizens, by Quillen 
and Krug, recently published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. 


7-T 
A Man of His Own—Short Story 


This warm-hearted story can form 
the basis for a written or oral exercise 
in understanding the other _fellow’s 
point of view. 


Science Projects 


This week's projects provide work for 
chart makers 

One group of pupils might be as- 
signed to make a pictorial chart show- 
ing how eonvection rain works. (This 
is explained verbally in the theme arti- 
cle on Malaya.) 

Another group could be assigned to 
make.a chart show.ng weights of class 
members on earth, the moon, the sun, 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter. Some discus- 
sion could also be raised on the effect 
that these changes in weight would have 
upon movement. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for @ Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the- big, island port at the 
tip of the Malay Peninsula. (Singapore) 

2. What two products earn the most 
money for Malaya? (Rubber and tin) 

3. What is the name for the seasonal, 
rain-bearing winds that hit the east and 
west coasts of Malaya? (Monsoons) 

4. What country seized Malaya dur- 
ing World War II? (Japan) 

5. What country has the final say in 
Malaya’s affairs? (Britain) 

6. Joe Magarac is the folklore hero 
of the workers in what U. S. industry? 
(Steel) 

7. The 1950 census showed that 
about how many people live in the U. S. 
today? (152 million) 

8. What country is the biggest wool 
producer and exporter in the world? 
( Australia ) 

9. Name the country where the pres- 
ident has decided it’s more important to 
spend money on newsprint than on 
(¢ hile) 

10. Name the man whom President 
Truman has appointed to take over 
General Douglas MacArthur's job in the 
ast. (Ridgway or Matthew B. Ridg- 


way) 


sugar 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 18 


ACROSS: Ii-all; 4-fie; 5-roofs; 8-kin; 9- 
run; li-zinc; 13-yes; i4-idea; 15-paw; 16- 
cat; 19-are, 20-planks, 23-air; 24-sty; 26-net; 
2i-earl; 3-dray; aa 

DOWN. 1-Africa; -lion; 3-Leo; 
7-Sue; 68-knew; 10-N. S.; 11-zip; 
16-can; lT-arks; 16-tested, 20-Pan; 
22-art; 25-yard; 28-Ray; 29-lye 


Answers to Citizonship Quiz, p. 19 
1. TRAVELING IN MALAYA: Check 1, 3. 


2. MAKING MALAYAN HISTORY: 1-f; 
2-e; 3-c; 4-a; 5-d; 6-b 

3. MEET THE PEOPLE: 1-sugar; 2-wool; 
3-modern houses; 4-in sch 

4. TALL TALE HERO: 1-b; 2-c, 3-a; 4-c 

5. A CHART TO GUIDE YOU: 1-been 
moving from farms to cities; 2-60; 3-59; 4 
1900: 5-19%: 6-1940 


6-fry; 
12-Ida; 
21-lies; 











to insure your 
peace of mind for fall 

















Remember the hectic opening days of school last September? 
Were some of your students restless, wistfully re-living 
those days of summer freedom? 


IT NEED NOT BE THAT WAY 


Thousands of teachers have learned an easy and effective way of re- 
awakening quickly—in the fall—students’ wonderful enthusiasm for learning. 


The Teen Age Book Club will help you, too, to lead your students 
back to the printed word, to books, and learning. 


A FEW SECONDS NOW 


Fill in, clip, and mail the coupon below. 


A sample T-A-B CLUB book and materials to present this educationally 
sound reading program to your students will be on your desk when you 
return in the fall. 


Yes, a few seconds now, and the tranquillity which comes from worth- 
while achievement will be yours in the fall. 


Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please have on my desk for consideration in the fall 
(CD Junior T-A-B CLUBS materials 
(for Junior High and Elementary students) 


(CD Senior T-A-8 CLUB moterials 
(tor Senior High students) 
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